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Plenty more bilgewater under the bridge In 
this lousy kingdom we call UNITED, since the 
last Issue of this mag. Too many charities 
doing the 

government's work, and not enough people 
working; too many macho proles in white 
socks and slip-ons strutting this city’s streets 
at night. More of that another time. . . 


The infant Rubberneck learns the new 
language: Desktop Publishing = higher 
profile/increased marketing potential etc. 
Cost-effective? 


A special welcome to our European reader. 
We still need contributors, however. Surely 
there must be more of you out there with 
something to say, and the know-how to say 
It! Please check with us for relevance, 
though, to save time and energy. Sorry, 
James fans. That one’s still in the can. And 
finally, please note our change of address. 


Chris Blackford 


If you find mistakes in this magazine, 
please remember that they are 
there for a purpose. We try to 
publish something for everyone, 
and some people are always 
looking for mistakes 


Special thanks to Chas Mason 
without whose generosity this 
issue wouldn't have seen 

the light of day 
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INTERVIEW 
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“It doesn't bother me at all,” Cralg 
scanion shrugs. “All the records are 
there, the proof. We're a hard band to 
categorise so It’s a lot easier to leave 
us out If you don’t understand what 
we're about.” 


These days there’s a growing library of 
punk memorabilia for the Incurable 
nostalgiac: sub-sociological analyses 
interspersed with photos of anaemic 
youths sporting designer-ripped Jeans 
and purulent acne. For those who 
prefer a more anatomical approach 
there’s a book which uncovers the 
lewder aspects with plenty of bared 
buttocks and tatooed breasts, bizarrely 
placed earrings and safety pins - even 
а full-frontal of a less than winsome 
Hugh Cornwell. Astonishingly, no 
mention of The Fall in any of the dozen 
or so volumes | perused. One unwieldy 
tome immodestly calling itself The 
Ultimate Rock Handbook has also 
overlooked them. | suppose it goes 
back to what Stephen Hanley was 
saying about The Fall's independence. 
The band has always been an 
exception to the fashion-conscious 
rule: wide lapels and non-descript 
haircuts don’t present well In punk’s 
Hall of Fame. Strange, though. for a 


nation that likes to boast of its 
eccentrics, that this time eccentricity 
has largely been ignored rather than 
honoured. 


Perhaps it has something to do with the 
band’s menacing reputation? 


“It's true though.” Craig grins. “I know 
people are scared of the band. Yes, 
it's probably because we're quiet and 
menacing. People get disturbed by 
our kind of. . silences. . .” 


Menacing or not, the last year or more 
has seen a remarkable turnabout. The 
sycophantic interviews, ће cringeable 
Yuletide photo-calls etc. The BIG 
presshounds have come scampering 
back fo salivate ridiculously over the 
crumbs of insolent wisdom that drop 
from the table of master Mark E. Smith, 
arguably the lone survivor, credibllity 
intact, from the punk year(s). 


In fact, they don’t mind admitting to 
thelr rather cliched beginnings. 
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“Mark started It and we Joined a year 
later. We went to see the Pistols in 
Manchester, and | know It’s like a 
cliche, but we thought, we can do 
та.“ 


Thankfully, they didn’t. What tumed out 
to be had little In common with the Sex 
Pistols or any other punk band for that 
matter. 


Stephen says: “I’ve never liked the 
term punk. Now It has references like 
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the U.K. Subs. That sort of retrogressive 
mentality. Old men pretending to be 
young. The Fall have always been 
Independent. That's a way of defining 
us, | suppose.” 


And Craig adds: “What became 
known as punk started In London, 
really, the fashion side of it. Being In the 
Sticks,” he grins again, “in Manchester, 
you didn't really get any of the fashion 
thing. None of the successful 
Manchester bands, like The Buzzcocks 


and Joy Division, fitted into the punk 
category. We had a totally separate 
scene. We didn't sit around 
Manchester waiting for the latest 
message from London.” 


So, with consummate ease, The Fall 
had turned the corner Into ће 805, 
side-stepping the heavy punk and new 
wave casualties, the working men’s 
club “death-circuilt attitude”, and 
resisted the temptation to re-hash past 
triumphs. The first clutch of albums up 
to the Slates e.p. established the 
band’s strong sense of Identity, strong 
enough to withstand the frequent 
changes In personnel. 


“Things changed when Brix joined the 
band,” Stephen says. “We got back 
to basics. We were beginning to get a 
bit bloated by the Hex Enduction 
Hour stage. You reach a point where 
you can't go any further than two 
drums hammering away and loud 
thrashing guitars (‘And This Day’). It 
was а cleansing time simplifying things 
again.” 


This “cleansing” Is probably most 
evident on Perverted By Language 
where the band even finds time for a 
moment's lighthearted banter In the 
shape of ‘Eat Y'self Fitter’. Tension 
noticeably lessened; no longer the 
grim grind of Dragnet, the barrage of 
Invective blasted at tacky loutish proles 
who “dance in cardboard pants” or 
form miserable synthesizer bands and 
go on Roundtable. Side two of The 
Wonderful And Frightening World Of 
bore two of the most melodic Fall 
songs to date (1984): the deftly 
macabre ‘Craligness’ and a whimsical 
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anthem on a theme of Walt Disney's 
bank balance, terminal 1956. 
Introducing Simon Rogers’ bright, yet 
traumatic, peripheral keyboards 
added a further dimension to the 
subsequent This Nation’s Saving 
Grace and Bend Sinister, probably 
the most mature Fall works, certainly 
the most comfortably innovative. Whilst 
‘Paint Work’ ambled along with the 
same sort of quirkiness as David 
Thomas, “U.S. 80s,90s’ asked of Hip Hop 
what Beefheart had so brutally asked 
of the blues nearly two decades 
before. 


At the epicentre of The Fall is Mark E. 
Smith whose tangential view of the 
universe has made him one of rock's 
most original lyricists. If he had a 
bedside manner їо go with It he'd 
certainly be on a route fo the loot. 
Nowadays those hectoring rants about 
urban stupidity and the sinister spirit 
world are more finely tuned within the 
overall sound. Subtlety and 
understatement have largely replaced 
plain brute force as a means of 
observation and reproach. Odd, 
perhaps, that one so articulate and 
opinionated should choose to steer 
clear of the politics-via-rock faction. 


“We think Mark has a lot more to say 
than any of those people,” Stephen 
claims, “but he’s not interested in 
shoving it at people.” They describe 
bands like the Redskins as “professional 
working-class”. Heads are being 
shaken at the mention of Red Wedge, 
too. “Paul Weller and those kind of 
people make a career out of being 
thick.” Clearly, The Fall don’t believe in 
pushing politics, or towing the party 


line. What about their Involvement in 
Artists Against Apartheid? 
“Humanitarian reasons,” they reply. We 
let the matter rest there. 


And so to the present day. The Fall 
release another album, this time 
distributed by W.E.A.. Being with a 
major may have brought certain 
compromises. Occasional Radio 1 
airplay of their cover versions (no, even 
The Fall have not escaped this 80s 
plague) of R. Dean Taylor's ‘There’s А 
Ghost In My House’ and the Kinks’ 
‘Victoria’, plus silly/facky promo videos, 
have done nothing to enhance their 
reputation as a band, which up until 
now, had a very healthy disregard for 
the vicissitudes of Top Forty music 
making. Although far from being 
commercial, the ‘88 album, The Frenz 
Experiment, 5 not the sort of 
development one might have hoped 
for after Saving Grace and Bend 
Sinister. This is a safe album by the 
band’s own standards, heavy on its 
feet and overlong in places (‘Athlete 
Cured’ and ‘Bremen Nacht’), 
preferring to consolidate rather than 
challenge. Simon Rogers’ bright 
production has smoothed out most of 
the darker, rougher textures that John 
Leckie was helping to create, tending 
to leave Smith's ever-scabrous vocals 
high and somewhat dry above the 
surprisingly agreeable 
accompaniment. ‘Frenz’ and ‘Carry 
Bag Man’, however, still attest to The 
Fall's uncanny knack of producing 
gold from what at first sight appears to 
be base material: it’s a knack which 
has held them in good stead for the 
past twelve years, and looks set to hold 
fora good many more. @ 
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| Know I'm not alone, but I’m thinking of buying a video camera. From the end of 
the queue now gathering for this new techno-commodity, | know | face a closed 
shop: one that Is essentially only open for card carrying yuppies. The camcorder, 
after all, could be another part of the grand Nextification scheme, a complement 
to the other post-mortem furniture: the satellite roof wok, the CD, the BMW and the 
Boesky portrait. The shop, skip and hump brigade having mastered sound may now 
wish to master (tele)vision in that ultimate studio of theirs called home - home suite 
home. 


It ls very noticeable that the upwardly mobile have a total social and political 
confidence; it |5 the 1980s late capitalism look - from Jonathan Ross to Wall St. To 
them the T.V. camera is just another soft contact lens. This confidence, these 
talking head looks, seem to stem from at least two recent developments. Firstly, 
there Is no more ideal imaginary on the T.V. screens for them as they star in all 
adverts. Watch them rise early, getting the Sunday papers, getting breakfast, 
feeding the pet, always cashing in the same car. Their life is the sum of these T.V. 
parts; the commercials can now be seen as a kind of domestic video of the 
yupple. Secondly, on the business side, since the late 70s and the advent of 
teleconferencing (and the annual report as object d'ar), a whole new service 
sector of Image consultants, congruent dressing agencles, body talk multi-linguists 
and skin blotechnologists has emerged. They have been grooming, building up a 
critical mass of artifice intelligence sufficient to assuage executive fears of the ТМ. 
operating theatre. In this time business has become hypermediatized. In order to 
be successful the competence agenda has expanded to include every media (R. 
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Branson), every angle (Sir Ralph Halpern), and because of the primacy of television 
we surely have the prospect of executive teams being constructed specifically for 
television, as cynically as Bucks Fizz or the News At Ten team. Of course, with the 
new camcorders the new executive can take the conference techniques to bed 
for that power pillow talk. 


So, In the queue in front of me we have the aspirant narcissistic consumers who 
have a taste for sex and technology. Does this signify the final coming of age. from 


phrase to marketing axiom, of J.G. Ballard’s formula that Sex X Technology Equals 
The Future? 


These observations, however, have little to do with my own reasons for wanting the 
new technology. I’m merely а (hypernrealist, Image conscious, even when 
unconsclous. I’m responding to the expanding sites of the modern gaze, the new 
shopping centres and driving lanes. The new closed circuits of T.V. that go to make 
up the panoptic plaza called outdoors. | want a video camcorder system because 
| want to go out, and | want to see myself as ‘others’ now see me. 


“The character of modern narcissism has its own modern technology and that 
technology may indeed be one of the sources of narcissism itself.” 


In the pre-take-home video period narcissism had the benefit of the silver chemistry 
factory photos; the after Image empires of Eastman Kodak and later Fuji and 
AGFA. Predating the recorded image of the photographic world we had the 
timeless pleasures of the mass produced glass mirror. Until the invention of 
photography the mirror was the only portable plece of technology available for 
the use of ‘self’ production. The film, however, has displaced the mirror in many 
situations because it provided a delayed but more lasting (masturbatory) 
gratificaton, a fixed moment(o). Film obviously still had some drawbacks. It 
couldn't, for instance, technically compete with the ‘real Time’ action voyeurism of 
the mirrored celling. These technical deficiencies, plus demand side factors, such 
as the Elvis Presely orgy entourage and the Yen pull of endless honeymooning 
Japanese, succeeded in generating new innovations: instant Imaging and 
ultimately the marriage through technology of the ‘instant’ freeze frame and the 
replay. 


Polaroids 


“There was nothing Gloria didn't remember to carry In her bag: nippleless bra, 
crotchless panties, Polaroid camera, vibrating dildo, K-Y jelly, Gucci blindfold, a 
length of braided velvet rope - for a treat on his birthday, a gram of cocaine. 
‘Times have changed,’ said Zuckerman, ‘since all you needed was a condom.” 
(P. Roth, The Anatomy Lesson) 
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The big momento for the new narcissus came with the development of the 
Polaroid Land camera and its unique cargo: the ‘instant’ photgraphs. This 
technology totally thwarted the census labs of the chain store photo departments. 
and of course the single-stop-shopping chemists (condoms and polaroid film being 
the ultimate stocking fillers). | suspect that the domestic pornography market grew 
fervently under the flashcubes of Polaroid light, and helped Invent the ‘readers’ 
wives’ sections of the soft pornography magazines. 


If lounge pornography represents the shadow zone of the new social space 
opened up by the Instant imaging. the more acceptable face of Its utility 15 
demonstrated by that once famous photo-opportunity, Bianca Jagger (although 
she now seems to have made the transition to video via U.S. soaps). Constantly 
hounded by the Nikon warriors, she understood the space she was to occupy - the 
photologic of the glamour lanes. Consequently, she would always check her looks 
before stepping out. The mirror was passe, she always took a polaroid as quality 
control. 


There has been a last ditch attempt to revive the ‘instant’ photograph market 
which has been in decline since it peaked in 1978. To this end, Polaroid have 
introduced a new ‘image system’. The copyline used In its adverts (taken out In The 
Face and Blitz) states that you're “12 seconds from the perfect self-portrait’. It goes 
on to point out that “among other things this amazing camera has a self-timer 
device so you can press a button on the control panel and walk into a picture of 
your own making”. Making it in 12 seconds? | want to know what sort of consultants 
Polaroid were using to design this system. Polaroid themselves seem to accept that 
In the long term this is a declining market: reportedly they are already Involved In a 
joint venture to access Japanese camcorder technology. In the end the last users 
of Polaroids may be the artists. Ralph Steadman’s work which exploits the chemistry 
of the process Is particularly striking. 


In the fading instant photographic world the new parraprazzi consists of the mobile 
electronic news gatherers (ENGs), the new camcorders and the surveillance T.V.. 
Already you can hire video recorders out for the night. Parties are now filled with 
candid camcorders, people making training videos based on your experiences. 
The post-party discussions will Increasingly be illustrated by dodgy videos. These will 
be the new epic of home ‘cinema’. Already, too, dating agencies are increasingly 
turning to video tape exchanges. Before we go out today we need to see 
ourselves on television. 


High Culture To The High Street 
Nam June Рак, whose stacked T.V.s are a postmodemist’s dream, was ahead of us 


all. In 1965, he acquired one of the first Sony video tape recorders sold to a 
consumer in New York, and made what must have been the first ‘personal’ 
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videotape. 


In short, the video camera is everywhere - housing estates, shops, car parks, from 
Wolverhampton city centre to West Midland buses. You no longer have to be the 
big star to get on T.V. T.V. surveillance is colonising all of the spaces that 
consumerism has opened up. The modernism of the new urban social space, 
typified by Hausemann’‘s boulevards in Paris with its ‘family of eyes’, flaneurs and 
endless parades of amorous displays, seems to have gone wild. From the new 
transnational shopping malls to the new public houses. The ‘local’ English pub with 
its ‘intimacy’ has been increasingly replaced by the large ‘through lounge’ which 
represents greater opportunities for surveillance and display. The Installation of the 
video monitors to these spaces means that the news teams, the talent spotters and 
the model agencies of the mind have moved in. It is possible to break out of these 
‘closed circuits’ of shopping centre television, all you have to do Is commit a 
criminal act. You can then watch yourself on Police Five - the MTV for the criminal. 
Have you noticed though, that the quality is so awful. You have banks with B&W 
cameras and no art direction! No wonder some of the participants wear masks. 
You can't of course use Crimewatch - the bastards get actors to play your part. 


Anyway, it must only be a matter of time before the really chic shops let you see 
yourself on colour monitors in display window settings. "Неу, stop spying! Share my 
T.V. image with me. . . The proliferation of the amount of terrain now T.V. 
monitored leads to the problem of privacy, of how to avoid this new and 
promiscuous gaze. Perhaps home 1$ still private, provided you can resist buying а 
camcorder? But even when you think you're safe outdoors, in some natural setting, 
you could be on the satellite catwalk: above you, watching and digitally recording 
you with penile resolution, is the stare wars technology. If you want to look good in 
everybodies eyes, before you go out, check yourself out on T.V. @ 


text : lan Williams 


BOOKS 
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lan Williams reviews Putting Out 
by Neil Ferguson. 
(published by :Hamish Hamilton, 1988) 


Messages are given to them, they only 
want some sign, they idolize any 
content so long as | resolves itself into 
a spectacular sequence.” (Jean 
Baudrillard, In The Shadow Of Silent 
Majorities) 


“Putting out’ is a sex term. This is a very 
sexy novel: а very Modern sexy. Here 
we have a new book where style Is 
everything: both form and content. 
The book Itself is an expanded 
refraction of a story first published in 
Interzone as Alex And Randy Go Jaw 
Jaw (this was the promo-video 
utillsing/manipulating fragments of the 
feature | soundtracked). The book's 
narrative (con)fuses politics, couture, 
terrorism, biological science, ecology 
and surface semiology. The story 
revolves around the electoral battle 
betweentlina Rauch and Bob De 
Rocco both going for mayor in some 
future New York. It is quite literally style 
wars. Both signify through their dress 
codes their political stance. The 


fascistic Rocco Da Silva, whose 
dressing appeals to peoples need for 
order ( "а fetish with Power Dressing 
nearly always coincides with a period 
of political reaction”). Whilst his 
opponent Tina Rauch’s clothes were a: 


“faithful portrayal of the reality she 
projected: provisional, ever changing, 
one which did not posse:ss 
dimensionality for psychological factors 
to gain purchase in. For Tina and for 
Tina's followers there was no room - по 
time- for the so-called interior life. There 
was this. There was this. There was this. 
That’s all there was. Personality 
consisted of what was here, of 
appearances, of what the world could 
see and get hold of.” 


Tina's gown for the pre-election Vogue 
ball (a critical media event along with 
the football game) is presumed to be 
destroyed, blown up In a spectacular 
pop video scenario: a transvestite 
rollerskater blows up the fashion house 
full of couture and their design 
inspiration - exotic butterflies. Her 
political fortunes seem to have been 
put through the shredder with her dress. 
The cops are called in to solve the 
crime, to find the significance of the 
mannequin meltdown and genocide 
(some of the designer butterflies face 
extinction). Wherever there Is a crime 
tangentially connected with politics 
there Is the spectre, in the U.S., of the 
Oswald manque, the assassin. Sure 
enough, murder follows with even the 
corpses ‘dressed to kill’. In to this fray 
comes our hero Max Faraday, a police 
semiotician. Poor old Max is operating 
in (to quote the publisher) a 
“postmodern” fable as a structuralist. 
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This ground has been outfitted by 
Umberto Eco (see his study of Blue 
Jeans in Lumber Thought) and more 
substantively by Roland Barthes, both 
show that nothing Is allen to the 
scholar. It ls Barthes’ thinking that 
provides the conceptual architecture 
for this novel. 


Here we have the fascination for 
surfaces, and specifically the 
glamorous chic of clothes. As a good 
structuralist Faraday tries to uncover 
the ‘grammar’ of particular systems of 
meaning, In this case, couture and 
palitics. 


“If he could crack the code of the sign 
system of Tina Rauch’s style he might 
be in a position to decipher what she 
was trying to tell the world. Her myth.” 


Barthes was able to analyse couture 
by finding an analogy between it and 
a sentence. All these things operate 
on the model of language. Fashion 
was a ‘garment system’ which worked 
like a language. An ensemble is the 
equivalent їо a specific sentence, 
uttered by a person for a particular 
purpose, to evoke a meaning or style. 
It expresses thelr competence in 
handling the system. Any actual 
‘speech’ presupposes a working 
system, а set of rules which is being 
used. This, | guess, is something we all 
are supposed to learn if we are to 
succeed In work, in relationships, In 
mythologizing ourselves. The people In 
this novel are very stylishly competent. 


Putting Out is a media landscape 
novel. There [5 lots of T.V., newspaper 
headlines, everything circulates, refers 


back to media. The new romantic light 
of the static of dead channel T.V. 5 the 
active Illumination of sex. The terrain Is 
luminous, liveable, a hallucinatory 
euphoria very much like Luc Besson’s 
Subway. People are dangerous and 
glamourous like Pirelli ads: hollow and 
chic, very swish swish. It reflects the 
growing trend in popular media that 
takes a devout interest in the 
commercial surfaces of peoples lives. 
The obsessive detailing, configuring of 
brand names - the hyper signs of 
consumerism from the Pet Shop Boys 
“Armani Armani, Versace Versace” 
hook line to ITV’s designer clad The 
Fear. 


Ferguson seems to justify this detail with 
the critical distance, ће knowingness, 
provided by having your ‘hero’ as a 
semiotician and also having his police 
captain O°‘ Duff refer to his work 
constantly as “semi-logical horseshit”. 
The publisher's blurb calls this a 
postmodern fable; in fact, structuralism 
Informs the whole novel in a toying 
(pretentious?), ‘you Just don’t know 
how superficial this name-dropping is’ 
way - but, perhaps that Is ће point. `I 
fake therefore | am,” Faraday reflects. 
This is the consumer society in its showy, 
overexposed glory: a trip around New 
York's major sign-systems, clubs, 
couture houses, mediatized politics. 
Consumption is not the consumption of 
use values, a material utility, but 
primarily the consumption of signs. 
Perhaps the book expresses the desire 
for a hollow and chic society, a desire 
for us to become competent at 
handling the system (look at the 
number of fashion mags!). No society 
has ever been saturated with signs and 


BOOKS 
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Images like this one. Style and Imagery 
have become so foregrounded that 
they have become the dominant 
language people want to operate in. 
Our political leaders have shown us the 
way. Photogenecity Is everything. 
Competence at handling the image 
system Is the power dressing. 


“| never look for things Vergil,” Faraday 
told him. “My job Is to look at them, 
that's all.” 


Perhaps In this world the decoder |$ a 
cultural hero, or at least an astute 
market researcher: a real modern day 
hero. So it goes. @ 


Joan Didion will probably never 
become a literary ‘household’ name. 
The nearest she has come to mass 
popular appeal is having a song 
written about her, and her characters 
by Lloyd Cole. Yet, she Is worth 
checking out, both as an author 
dramatising (and traumatising) the 
urban angst of middle-aged, middle 
class America (Play It As It Lays), and 
as a serious and commited journalist 
examining the dangerous growth of 
American Imperialism in Central 
America (Salvador). Her writing 5 bullt 
around taut and unsettling 
observations of people caught up In 
situations they neither comprehend or 
cope with. Her female protagonists are 
Often sifting through the dilemma of 
what Већу Friedan characterised as 


the ‘female mystique’; women who 
are aware that what they have 
(husband and family) is not all there is, 
but who are unsure about what else 
life can offer them. At the same time 
all of Didion’s characters are seeking 
to come to terms with their own 
‘Americaness’. Isolated In ‘alien 
environments’ (Charlotte Douglas in 
Boca Grande |п A Book Of Common 
Prayer, or Inez Victor in “eerie serenity” 
in Kuala Lumpur in Democracy) the 
characters Didion writes about 
Invarlably struggle, and fall, to make 
sense both of their lives and their 
country. 


Rarely does Didion concern herself with 
mundane happiness. Her narratives are 
not adventure yams. If anything, her 
stories are secondary to the characters 
who populate them, becoming _ 
vehicles for the painful and often 
embarrassing examination of falling 
human beings. In Democracy Didion 
has become preoccupled not only 
with the increasing immorality and 
corruption that she now views as a 
staple aspect of American political ife, 
but also with developing a linguistic 
style that frequently Interrupts the 
thought and statements of her 
(fictional) protagonists with her own 
(real) fears and observations. 


After a lengthy absence the bulk of 
Олајоп 5 work, both novels and 
Journalism, Is now available in Penguin. 
she 5 a difficult writer to come to terms 
with, depressing and complex to read. 
However, the struggle Is well worth the 
effort. © 


text : Janet Ryland 
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Chris Blackford talks to the 
composer, Michael Nyman. 


Michael Nyman Is shorter than he looks 
on T.V. (though so is Val Doonican, as | 
discovered many years ago at the 
Bournemouth Winter Gardens). He 
stands opposite me, about average 
height, tugging a Walkman 
headphone away from one ear. “Yes, 
it'd be better to talk after ће 
performance of the new work so that 
then you'll have heard It,” he says, 
somewhat tautologically. It could have 
been a line from a Greenaway script. 


Post-performance. Loyal Nymanites 
block the corridors. Some greet the 
composer with the sort of unrestrained 
approbation usually reserved for ton- 
scoring West Indian batsmen. 
Everywhere, there Is a buzz of 
excitement, the like of which one rarely 
comes across at a classical concert. 
But then, there Is little in Nyman’s music 
to attract the droves of stuffy late 
middle-aged men and their wives who 
normally over-populate these classical 


occasions. No one has done more, in 
recent years, to bring minimalism within 
earshot of a wider and younger 
audience without sacrificing its subtlety 
and Integrity. Nyman’s qulrkily 
accessible brand Is Just as likely to 
attract fans of Bowie as those of Berio. 
Entertainment as well as Intellect is 
what Nyman’s music is all about - and 
thank God for that! 


NOTHING TO DECLARE 


Nyman: The new work is called 
Nothing To Declare, for no particular 
reason. | just had to think of a title very 
quickly and that came to mind. It was 
commissioned jointly by the Bracknell 
Jazz Festival, the Wild Festival Of New 
Music and the Sardinian Jazz Festival, 
which helps to explain its curlous 
character, at least as far as the forces 
are concerned. That was the origin of 
the mix. 


Blackford: And the particular 
performers? 


Nyman: The Individuals: I've worked 
with Evan Parker before, John Greaves, 
Dagmar Krause and Michael Giles, too. 
The problem with a piece like this is a 
question of control. Obviously, | could 
control the string writing which is all 
notated, but if | was using half a dozen 
musicians whose work | didn’t know, or 
they weren't familar with mine, it could 
become outrageously out of control. 
So, | wanted to keep some restraint 
over it, and that | did by using people 
whose work | knew. 


Blackford: Evan Parker, of course, has 
а reputation as one of Europe's 
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leading free jazz players. Are his 
contributions to the work 
Improvisations? 


Nyman: All the music that is played by 
everyone other than the string 
orchestra and me is free. | mean, they 
all have charts, the chord changes 
and some of the melodies, so 
sometimes Evan's playing melodies 
and sometimes he’s playing with the 
chord changes. Certainly, Paolo, the 
trumpeter, Is sticking more closely to 
the chord changes. However, the 
material they play, other than various 
very generalised suggestions like ‘play 
a certain type of music here’ or ‘this is 
your solo’, it’s totally up to them. It's 
very exciting for me because It’s 
different every time, and it’s а much 
more open and interdependent and 
responsive work than the ones | 
normally do. 


Blackford: It’s а very young orchestra 
you're using. Their youth seems to 
enhance the music, particularly the 
dance aspects of it. 


Nyman: They range in age from about 
20-30. Тћеу ме given the best 
performances of my music outside the 
Michael Nyman Band in ten years of 
working. They were dancing to |, 
which Is maybe a bit over the top, but 
they weren't saying, you know: “This is 
dance music so let's send it ир by 
dancing to it.” It actually came from 
playing the music. The kind of style and 
passion of their playing 5 absolutely. . 
it's what I’m always looking for and 
very rarely find except in a few l 
handpicked players that | tend to work 
with. 


THE GREENAWAY CONTRACTS 


Blackford: | suppose you're best 
known for your televised opera The 
Man Who Mistook His Wife For A Hat 
and of course your work with the film 
director and writer, Peter Greenaway, 
especially for trie soundtracks to The 
Falls, The Draughtsman’s Contract 
and A Zed & Two Noughts. How do 
you go about working with someone 
whose films are, to say the least, pretty 
idiosyncratic? 


Nyman: Basically, his enthusiasm, his 
idiosyncracy, starts me working. We 
start by discussing the film, the project 
in general and various specific ideas, 
like structural ideas; like, for example, in 
The Draughtsman’s Contract the 
idea of having twelve drawings and 
twelve pieces of music. Then | go away 
and I'm totally free. | record the music 
and Peter takes It over and uses It as 
and when he wishes. So, it's a process 
that starts free and ends up not free. A 
kind of reversal of the normal film music 
process where ће film 15 usually 
finished before the composer is hired 
and you have to write specific leads. It 
gives me great opportunities to write 
real music rather than, you know, just 
fifteen minutes of spooky music, ог two 
and a half minutes of love interest 
music. 


FUSIONS. . . 


Blackford: The music you've written for 
those films consists of а number of 
distinctive styles fused together. Would 
you consider yourself as something of a 
fusion composer/musician? 
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Nyman: Well, | suppose. . mean, | 
normally work with straight musicians, 
but even within say, The 
Draughtsman’s Contract score there 
were а lot of different musical 
traditions which are drawn on. | make 
this connection between baroque 
music and rock `n’ roll music and 
minimal music, for want of a better 
word. All fusions should become 
something else. | think this piece 
(Nothing To Declare) has become 
something else. | don’t know what it is. 
It’s not really jazz because there аге 
only two jazz players in it: but it’s 
something I've never done before, 
and maybe something I'll never do 
again, and something someone else 
could never do. They may use the 
same soloists and get something 
different, but | think there’s something 
about the music I’ve written which 
allows the players to be free, and yet, 
which allows their contribution to add 
to the whole. Out of these 
components something bigger than 
the individual parts is created. We've 
done five performances in a week, 
and each has been different, not only 
in detail, but in the feel. It’s an amazing 
ete for me. I'm really enjoying 
it. 


Michael Nyman on vinyl 


Decay Music (E.G. Records) 

The Draughtsman’'s Contract 
(Charisma) 

A Zed & Two Noughts C.E.R.) 

The Kiss And Other Movements 
(Editions E.G.) 

And Do They Do/Zoo Caprices (T.E.R. 
Classics) 


NEXT ISSUE 


The Return Of The Avant Garage. The 
inexhaustible Chris Cutler accounts for 
the return of the inimitable Pere Ubu, 
ten years at Recommended Records, 
and a good deal more... 


Evan Parker on the Incus years and 
the metaphysics of free jazz. 


Punk, poetry, PreRaphaelites. It all 
makes alliterative good sense to John 
Cooper Clarke. 


and the rest... 


Back issue 


There [5 still a limited number of copies 
of Rubberneck 3 available: Stump. 
Peter Hammill, The Mighty Lemon 
Drops, Helen Chadwick, Stan Tracey 
(part 1), Loose Tubes etc. Please send 
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THE STORY SO FAR 


GETTING UP STEAM 


From about 1950 Stan Tracey was part 
of the British jazz scene. At that time the 
dividing line between jazz and 
commercial music was not all that 
clear, and Stan continued to work with 
bands whose output spanned both 
fields - notably with the Ted Heath Band 
IN 1957-59. Then, in the 1960s, the 
relationship between jazz and popular 
music almost vanished. By this time Stan 
was at the heart of the British jazz scene 
and was becoming recognised as one 
of its landmarks. 


INTERVIEW 


From March 1960 to January 1968 he 
was the house pianist at Ronnie Scott's, 
accompanying Ben Webster, Don Byas, 
sonny Rollins, Stan Getz and all the 
other visiting American musicians. He 
also took part in the jazz and poetry 
experiments of the early 1960s, working 
with tenor saxophonist Bobby Wellins. It 
was the early version of the Stan Tracey 
Quartet, with Wellins, that produced 
Stan's most widely-known album: the 
original recording of his Under Milk 
Wood suite in 1965. It was during the 
1960s that the more alert listeners 
began to realise the extent of Stan’s 
abilities; it became clear that he was a 
convincing and distinctive jazz 
composer as well as an exciting pianist. 


The 1950s began modestly enough, 
however. Stan worked with a quintet 
led by pianist Eddie Thompson, 
alongside Vic Ash (clarinet and tenor), 
John Honeywell on bass and the late 
lamented Dickie Devere on drums. 
(Devere, who also worked with Kenny 
Graham's Afro-Cubists, was an 
outstanding drummer, much admired 
by Phil Seamen). In that group Stan was 
still manipulating the accordion. The 
group did not record, he told us 
but:"We did a couple of neanderthal 
‘jazz clubs’. | think Steve Race was 
involved with them. He used to be ће 
link man or something.” 


“| think the first arrangement | did in the 
early 50s was for a Victor Feldman 
group on Melodisc. | did an original 
called ‘Euphony’ and one called ‘Drop 
Me Off At Harlem’. | think we did four 
sides on 785. . І didn’t do too many for 
Ted (Heath) because he wasn’t crazy 
about my arrangements - not 
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commercial enough. But | did 
arrangements for Basil Kirchin when | 
was with the band. | also had a spell 
with Roy Fox but | didn't do any writing 
for him.,also with the Malcolm Mitchell 
Band. | wrote a bit for the Tony Crombie 
Band. That was the album called Jazz 
Inc. and I’ve got two or three on there." 


“Actually there were two Crombie 
bands which | wrote for. There was one 
that we did a tour of Israel with. That 
broke up, and then | re-formed and 
worked mainly at the Flamingo, which Is 
where | met Bobby Wellins, and Ronnie 
Scott had а band. | did some 
arrangements for that. There’s one 
album that was recorded at the Festival 
Hall - I've got one on there." 


“| haven't got copies of all the early 
recordings. There are some early 
Parlophone 78s that | made with Kenny 
Baker: some on accordion, some on 
plano - this 5 ргө-Теа, pre-Kirchin - he 
had a quartet which | did quite a lot of 
things with. He also had a sextet with 
Tubby, and we did a few gigs. It was In 
that band that | had my first smoke 
through Tubby. He turned me on іп а 
place called Goole.” 


HOUSE PIANIST 


The years as house pianist at Scott's 
brought experience of playing with a 
wide range of leading jazz musicians 
and of recording with several of them 
(with Al Cohn and Zoot Simms and with 
Ben Webster, for example). 
Nevertheless, Stan, who thinks more 
carefully than most people, is cautious 
in his appraisal of that experience. He 
merely says, " | probably learnt more 


about playing jazz during that period 
than | would have done had | not been 
involved.” 


Part of the learning was about 
temperamental affinaty among 
musicians - and the lack of It. Most of his 
partnerships with the visting American 
went well but some - inevitably in Stan's 
view - did not . In Kitty Grime's book 
Jazz At Ronnie Scott's , Stan mentions 
the difficulties he encountered with 
Don Byas and Lucky Thompson. Could 
he explain what it was that went wrong 
musically ? 


“There ба way of playing with 
somebody, but not playing with them. 
Its very hard to explain, but it's a sort of 
musical aloofness that dosen't require 
anything more from the accompanying 
rhythm section than that they quietly 
accompany and completely subject 
themselves to fulfilling that role and to 
being as unobtrusive as possible, which 
wasn't the way | liked to do |, really. | 
was never crazy about the three-and- 
one idea. | like four better, and both 
Lucky Thompson and Don Byas came 
on strong with the three-and-one idea. 
There are certain suggestions you can 
make when playing out of a musical 
situation that has arisen while you're 
playing. 


“Any time this happened they would 
Immediately veer off and make it very 
obvious that they didn't want to play 
any of those sort of games. They 
weren't big deal veering-off-in-one- 
direction things; maybe Don or Lucky 
would play a phrase or something like 
that and I'd make It with him, not 
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wishing to stomp all over him or do It to 
death. just in passing, but they made It 
very obvious that they didn’t want any 
of that. At that time | was heavily into 
speed, which makes you a bit 
hypersensitive when things go like that, 
and | channelled all my energy into 
making It a seml-musical battle. | 
mean, deliberately doing things which 
| knew they didn’t like. And basically 
what | thought was: well, fuck this for а 
game of soldlers.” 


Such encounters were the exception 
however, not the norm. Stan 
remembers most of the visiting 
American soloists as “nice guys”, and 
while working at Ronnie’s he was also 
finding more opportunities to lead 
group: 5°! own, playing his own 


prototype of later Stan Tracey quartets: 
· the line-up with Bobby Wellins on tenor, 


Jeff Clyne on bass and Laurie Morgan 
on drums. Perhaps this was the time 
when the authentic Stan Tracey 
musical personality emerged. 


Stan went on to describe the jazz and 
poetry sessions with poets Pete Brown 
and Micheal Horowitz. He did not, he 
explained, study the poems at any 
great length beforehand. | 


"Just a quick scan through.. just to sit 
down and make mental notes of 
areas that | could get into certain 
parts. There were rehearsals but they 
weren't very intense... | know | always 
preferred not to rehearse...| enjoy ће 
spontaneity of just doing | straight 
away and getting a first time reaction 
to the words.” 

The Under Milk Wood album was 


achieved, Stan insists, with a fair 
measure of serendipity. “At that time 
the record companies had discovered 
hooks: you packaged the album with 
а subject - which 5 really a load of old 
rubbish because you are still going to 
write the same tunes. . . 


“But | did consclously try to make the 
music fit the subject, or the words, of 
Milk Wood. That is the only album with 
а hook that | really did work on to try to 
get a reflection of the subject matter. 
All I'd ever heard was the New York 
premiere of the play with Dylan playing 
the narrator. It was a double album, 
and | only came across that by 
accident because my wife was 
exploitation mananger for Decca, and 
had access to all their subsidiaries - you 
know the albums that were issued 
every month. And | saw this one on the 
list and | just took it - asked her to get it 
out of curiosity more than anything ."It 
was this album that led Stan into 
setting up his own record label, 
steam." 


MUSICIAN'S LABEL 


One advantage of a ‘musician’s 
label’, according to Stan. is that “It 
removes suspicion. When the 
company | used to record for would 
tell me that I'd only sold 50 copies, | 
would be deeply suspicious, but at 
least if nothing sells now | know it really 
isn't selling; or if It does sell | know 
exactly how much | has sold. It Is one 
of the easiest things in the world for 
record companies to rip off artists, 
because they have no way of knowing 
ever, ће true figures of anything that's 
sold. Just from my small experience | 
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can see that It is very easy to wrap up 
something in a such a way that you 
can tell anybody anything. You can 
say, We had to do this, we had to do 
that, and then this happened. ..' and 
there's no way they can prove 
otherwise.” 


Stan has never sought to record groups 
other than his own for his Steam iupel: 
“It's too much hassle. We couldn't 
afford ії. | didn’t fancy other people 
belng suspicious of my figures.” 


TAKING CARE OF BUSINESS 


Anyone who has watched Stan Tracey 
at the keyboard will have observed 
that his posture is reminiscent more of 
the coal face than the conservatoire. 
He sticks his right shoulder into the air 
and hunches forward as though he Is 
about to burrow into the ivorles. 
Anyone who has followed his 
recording career will have come 
across titles like `1 v 88’ and ‘Hullo, Old 
Adversary’. Does he really regard each 
performance as a tussle with the 
plano? 


“Up until a few years ago, yes. | think 
I've become a better piano player 
during the past two or three years than 
| used to be because I've started 
practising. | never practised up until 
that point. | regret It deeply.” This 
according to Stan was the origin of the 
right-shoulder-in-the-alr approach. 
Hence John Fordham 5 description of 
him as “the Frankenstein of the piano”. 


Stan confirmed that he prefers playing 
with bass and drums behind him as a 
rule, fo playing solo. “That is'nt to say 
that | don't get a lot of pleasure out of 
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working In duo situations. | have been 
doing quite a few with Tony Coe, and | 
find that very enjoyable. We get into 
occasional free areas. Tony is a very 
fine free player and he |5 such a superb 
musician that you can go anywhere 
with him and It’s great fun.” 


He spoke with similar enthusiasm about 
working (in his regular groups) with Art 
Themen: “If | get into something behind 
him that’s in sympathy with what he’s 
doing at that time but is a slight 
variation, | know he will come with me, 
and In the same way he knows that I'll 
go with him if he gets into something.” 


In the early 70s Stan played and 
recorded with some of the 60s 
generation of ‘free jazz musicians; In 
duo with Mike Osbourne and in Open 
Circle with John Stevens, Danny 


Thompson and Trevor Watts. This was all 


grist to his mill. “When | went back into 
the mainstream | found there were 
things, actually, I'd learned. | took more 
out of free music into the mainstream 
than | did from mainstream Into free." 


COMMISSIONING FREEDOM 


One kind of musical freedom Stan does 
not approve of is freedom from 
commissions. These days he does not 
relish the idea of simply waiting for 
inspiration to strike before he gets down 
to composing. 


“What | like is somebody who'll come 
along and say, ‘I'd like so-and-so and 
"а like that size band’. | need to be 
presented with certain restrictions. 
Otherwise, if I'm told that I’m 
completely free to do what | like | don’t 


know what їо do. But if I’m told | can 
only use that, then I'll try and find the 
amount of freedom | want to find within 
that context.” 


How do the mechanics of 
commissioning work? 


“The promoters never have to put up 
the money. All they have to do Is to 
decide they want such and such a 
musician to write a commission for a 
specific occasion. They then apply to 
the Arts Council and the Arts Council 
pays the money - if the Arts Council 
accepts the idea and accepts the fee 
that the composer asks for, then if can 
go ahead. They have to have 
performance dates for a specific 
occasion. You have to have three now- 
to say that it’s definitely going to be 
performed at these three events.” 


STEERING THE SHIP 

"In the sextet and octet about 90 per 
cent of the solos are open-ended. | 
have to judge when it would be the 
right time for the backing to come in or 
whatever, so then | will use visual 
signals: just eyebrows, or a nod of the 
head or wave of the hand. 


“| always give soloists a fair amount of 
time. In fact I'm so aware of the bruised 
ego that | would in most cases let them 
go on a little longer than they would 
have ordinarily done. One test of the 
quality of a player is to make that 
opening statement and sustain it. And 
another sign of a quality player is for 
him to realise that he can’t carry this 
one forward any more than he has 
done, and to know when to pack up. 
The only time that the really long solo 
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can work is when It’s even obvious to 
the barman that it has taken off and 
that something with a little bit of magic 
And finally, bringing us to the Innermost 
is happening.” 


And finally, bringing us to the innermost 
mystery of Jazz: how do jazz musicians 
who are not Stan Getz, for example. 
actually survive. Stan Tracey does no 
sessions, just Jazz work, and theres not 
alot of that about. 


“I rely a lot on royalties. If | didn’t get 
royalties for my compositions | don't 
think | could make |. These days | have 
more nights off than | do on. When | 
looked through the diaries the other 
day | was truly amazed at the amount 
of work | did. | guess the transition from 
then and now has been so gradual 
that | hadn't really become aware. | 
used to teach privately, and | used to 
teach at the City Literary Institute and 
Goldsmiths’ College and at summer 
schools. The attraction is purely 
financial. As much as | dislike |, I’m 
pretty certain that if some university 
sald: ‘How would you like to be twit in 
residence for he summer?’ | would ао it 
because | means that ‘уе got money 
coming In and I’m free to do my work 
anyway.” 


Whatever the financial prospects for 
jazz players, Stan sees no shortage of 
talented young musicians coming 
along. 


“They are coming up all the time and | 
think alot of them are better players 
and more advanced than a lot of 
people were when | was ћег age. 
Thinking back to my ability at say 


twenty, they are certainly In advance 
of that. When | was twenty you didn't 
have jazz summer schools. You couldn't 
go to somebody for a few lessons - not 
in jazz but concerning how you 
approach playing these tunes or 
getting the right chords. You know, you 
had to do it yourself. There weren't the 
books available with all the tunes In, all 
the chord changes. There weren't 
concerts where you could go and see 
almost everybody who was In the Jazz 
scene. We had to do it entirely from 78 
records. When you consider what is 
available today for a young musician 
to listen їо, to read, to see - | think It 
would be very strange if they weren't 
more advanced than we were.’ 


It would be even stranger, in our мем, if 
more than one or two of them were to 
produce, in thirty -odd years’ time, 
music as strong, vivid and Individual as 
Stan Tracey Is now producing. @ 


text: Steve Gove-Humphries & 
Phillip Hanson 
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The late 1980s can be characterised as the era of postmodernism. Postmodernism 
signifies the end of the heroic period of Modernism which had its origins in the late 
nineteenth century and reached a peak during the 1940s and 1950s. Modernism 
accompanied the rise and consolidation of industrial and commercial capitalism. 
Postmodernism is the expression of post-industrial late capitalism. The term 
postmodernism is a complex amalgamation of a range of attitudes and ideas 
expressed through diverse practices. Its clearest definition appears within 
architecture where it symbolises a stylistic return to colour, decoration and 
individuality after nearly fifty years of standardised white geometrical International 
Style buildings. In fine art postmodermism has become synonymous with a revival 
of painterly skills and stylistic tendencies such as Expressionism and Realism. In many 
respects postmodernism marks the end of а modernist culture over-reliant on 
formalist theory and self-reference. 


But postmodernism can also be understood in wider sense, inclusive of ideological 
and moral connotations. The late 1980s have witnessed a resurgence of 
conservative attitudes and right-wing values at all levels of society. In a 
postmodernist sense it may be that postmodernism signifies a reaction against the 
Leftist awakening and radicalism that marked the late 1960s. In a more immediate 
sense postmodernism at times seems to recall the era of the 1950s. The consumer 
affluence, financial stability and moral and political conservatism of the 1950s аге 
articulated in a variety of ways, not least through the pervasive influence of the 
mass-media. Films such as’ Peggy Sue Got Married and Stand by Me. ће re- 
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release of records by artists from the 1950s and early 19605, and the revival of 
fashions and styles associated with the period attest to a brand of nostalgia with 
distinct ideological overtones. What such nostalgia aspires to do, particularly in 
respect of the teenage market who seem most affected by it, is erase the 
immediate memory of modernism as a period of social change, openess and 
experiment. The revival of interest in the 1950s recalls an age before Aids, 
economic recession and feminism. The present becomes colonized by 
institutionalized nostalgia for a prior age perceived as more ‘correct’ and 
‘Innocent’. 


It is interesting that postmodernism reaches back to the 1950s in respect of the 
position of women. The 1950s preceeded the second wave of feminism in the 1960s 
and 1970s. The 1950s have been characterised by Betty Friedan as the decade of 
the ‘happy housewife heroine’; the woman who was content to be a wife and 
mother staying at home and waiting for the arrival of her husband. The 1950s 
witnessed a concerted effort in America and Britain to encourage women back 
into the home after their experience as a reserve army of labour during the Second 
World War. Welfare legislation in Britain from the Beveridge onwards was intent on 
presenting marriage and motherhood as biological, moral and natural ambitions 
and obligations for women. Over a decade after women began to question the 
legitimacy of such ambitions and obligations postmodernism in the 1980s brought 
the notion and image of the ‘happy housewife heroine’ back into currency. 
Postmodernism has in many respects come to mean postfeminism. 


The second wave of feminism of the 1970s challenged the very nature of what was 
perceived as а capitalist-patriarchal society inimical to the personal development 
of women. In 1970 the first British edition of Germaine Greer's ‘The Female Eunuch’ 
characterised the first feminist wave of the early Suffragette campaigns during the 
1900s as falling into indifference and distrust concerning the very opportunities they 
have Initially achleved for women. The second feminist wave heralded by ‘The 
Female Eunuch’ was identified by Greer as fundamentally revolutionary In nature. 
Unlike the Suffragettes of nearly fifty years before feminism in the 1970s was not 
content with seeking a ‘better deal’ for women from within an Ideological structure 
which actively sustained female oppression. Instead contemporary feminism was 
preoccupied with changing the very nature of capitalist-patriarchy. That women’s 
oppression still existed was no longer the central Issue within feminism during the 
1970s. Feminist protagonists such as Greer identified the real issue as being one of 
examining and moving towards a deconstruction of the Institutions and practices 
maintaining such oppression. 


One of the central sites of feminism during the 1970s was women’s own conception 
of themselves. The way in which women saw themselves and how they were 
presented through cultural practices in particular became of crucial Importance. 
The stress on women’s conception of themselves, and on women’s appearance 
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generally, highlighted some of the contradictions women had to negotiate within 
сарнан -ратагсћу. Shella Rowbotham underlined the contradictions faced by 
women becoming politically mobilised in a culture stressing feminine virtues such as 
attractiveness and diffidence. In 1973 she wrote: 


“My own sense of myself turned inwards. | realized that the me who talked 
of socialism and class still wanted desparately to distinguish myself from the 


swollen legs of old women, from the white beaten-down faces of young women | 
met іп the Laundrette.” 


The contradictions women face in a culture which defines femininity predominantly 
through visual appearance remains a crucial issue even in a postmodernist аде. 
The populist image of the early feminists of the 1970s as man-hating, ugly, over- 
weight avengers discredited the serious intent of the Women’s Movement, and 
drew attention away from the real issues the Movement was attempting to raise. 
since the 1970s, and perhaps Indicative of the post-modernist context we live in, 
feminism and some of Its early protagonists, such as Germaine Greer, have 
assumed a veneer of acceptability and respectability. 


The second wave of feminism in Britain was followed by a succession of legislative 
reforms such as the 1975 Sex Discrimination Act. Reforms which appeared to be 
addressing issues of women’s subordination. Yet in many respects the whole notion 
of sex equality that developed during the late 1970s was not substantially different 
from that which followed the suffrage campaigns during the first part of the 
century. In both cases women’s own calls for an end to systems of suppression 
were answered by legal reforms which merely skimmed the surface of the 
problem. The 1970s witnessed institutional moves to allow women greater 
participation in the workforce, yet at the same time women’s domestic obligations 
as wives and mothers have remained. On the one hand new career opportunities 
have opened up for women in the late twentieth century yet conversely women 
are still expected to spend the majority of their time bringing up children and 
caring for their husbands. The point here, and one still to be negotiated in a 
postfeminist, postmodernist climate is that whilst legislative reforms have had a 
beneficial effect on some aspects of women’s lives, the old assumptions prevail 

· that a woman's place is in the home. 


The feminist struggling to survive In a postmodern society remains a complex 
contradiction. Whilst postmodern society stresses the assumption that domestic 
and maternal responsibilities should form the bulk of women’s existence, there is 
also a degree of reinterpretation concerning the meaning of feminism itself. What 
postmodern society does do is offer women the image of Independence and 
success а Career woman, but one who retains all that 5 essentially feminine. The 
revival of Dior’s new look is part of the postmodernist conception of the career 
woman. Here is а populist understanding of femininity encompassing the right to 
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work, fo be successful and financially secure, to be confident, but still adhere to 
prevailing notions of domesticity and fragile beauty. It may be that a simple 
understanding of what constitutes the postmodemist feminine woman Is signified 
by Ripley in the film Aliens. Returning to fight the allens Ripley Is now accompanied 
by a girl, so allowing her maternal obligations to be seen as an integral part of her 
own fight for survival. 


There are of course more obvious examples of the postmodern feminine woman 
ranging from Madonna to Margaret Thatcher. Although | would be naive to мем 
the postmodem feminine woman as a rather one-dimensional construct empty of 
all contradictions. It is incorrect to think that the existence of the postmodem 
feminine woman somehow indicates a failure on the part of the second feminist 
wave. Rather, what may be needed is a retrenchment of feminism Itself. @ 


text : Janet Ryland 
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That Petrol Emotion have a way with 
words. Their name is beautifully apt 
and the title of their debut album, 
Manic Pop Thrill, describes perfectly 
thelr interpretation of the three minute 
pop song. The Irish band’s sound often 
comprises unique cutting, unhinged 
guitars, an insistent rhythm section 
couplet! viih subtle undertones (sorry) 
of political statement. However, the 
band's diversity means that they can 
leap comfortably from folksy ballardry 
to a manic gultar freakout within 
seconds. 


Their second longplayer, Babble, saw 
а solidifying of objectives, while the 
single, ‘Big Decision’ teetered, 
somewhat unexpectedly, on chart 
success. Even notorious old bore, 
simon Bates, was heard declaring: 
“Hey, listen to this great new band I’ve 
just discovered,” roughly a month after 
the single was released. But behind this 
newfound mainstream acceptance 
there lies a delicate subversion, in that 
That Petrol Emotion are sworn to 
openly broadcasting their political 
misgivings, so Radio 1 is an ideal, if 
unknowing medium for this. So, was | а 
deliberate ploy to return as an indie 
band (firstly on the wonderful Pink 
Label, then on Demon)? 


“We're signed ир to Polydor but we 
never really thought of ourselves as 
Indie band. Some groups are very 
snobby about that. They despise 
anything on a major label. To из | 
didn't matter. We signed to Polydor 


because we wanted better promotion, 


to become more popular, and we 
needed the money basically, to buy 
equipment and fo live.” 


INTERVIEW 


that 
petrol 


devotion 


Chris kerslake talks to 
damian o'neill 


Makes sense. But the lure of the big fish 
status and the big bank balance 
doesn't seem too pressing for the 
Petrols, as thelr desire to air their 
political consciences comes before 
any other aspirations. The Irish problem 
is particularly prominent on thelr list of 
concems. Does Damian think the band 
might be alienating certain people 
because of this? 


“No I don't like to think that. We've 
really got to take this stance. It’s our 
consciences. Maybe some Protestants 
might feel alienated, but that’s the 
way It goes. | don’t like to think we 
alienate anyone.” 


The band’s feelings about Northem 
Ireland are not overt within the music 
Itself. If the listener is not looking for 
references to the situation he/she may 
miss them altogether. Even so, the 
casual listener can detect a definite 
anger, an attempt to provoke a 
reaction, in both the music and more 
obviously, the record sleeves, all of 
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which contain political Information as 
opposed to mere sloganeering. 
Babble contains quotes from the 
Prevention Of Terrorism Act. 


“With the sleeves we wanted to make 
people aware of certain Injustices 
which have been committed In 
Ireland, like strip-searching and the use 
of plastic bullets, which are still going 
on today, and which could be 
Introduced in the rest of Britain. In fact, 
they've been talking about 
Introducing plastic bullets if there are 
more riots, which there probably will 
be. Ireland 5 the training ground for 
the British government at the moment. 
They test things out there and end up 
using them here.” 


Would you say you've reached a 
satisfactory balance between pop 
and polemic? 


“Yes, | think ме "ме done | very well, 
with integrity and subtlety. Interviews 
are the only real way we can get 
across what we mean, but that’s often 
preaching to the converted. Most 
people who read N.M.E. and the like 
have left-wing views anyway. But then 
again people slag off Thatcher, but 
when | comes to Northem Ireland they 
don’t want to know. The Labour Party's 
record Is as atrocious as the 
Conservatives.” 


Politics may be an Integral part of the 
band, but | does not overshadow the 
strangely unsettling, sometimes gentle 
quality of the music Itself. 


“That's mainly due їо the different 
Influences within the band. The 


Undertones were rather one- 
dimensional because John (O° Neill) 
usually wrote the songs. What we've 
done this time Is much more collective. 
Also, we're now using drum machines, 
samplers and more keyboards. There’s 
а definite progression.” 


Thelr current Influences may raise some 
eyebrows: Cameo, Trouble Funk, and 
the New York beatbox groups, as well 
as Swans. The Petrols are ploughing a 
unique furrow In pop music. What 
other white ‘alternative’ bands are 
blending thelr Indigenous styles with 
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black soul and funk, along with more 
obscure reference points like Captain 
Beefheart and Pere Ubu? 


“In Northem ireland now there’s just 
lots of wanky U2 bands which Is not 
healthy at all,” says Damian, rolling his 
eyes. Clearly, these are men with a 
mission; but remember, If you don't 
agree with the politics, don’t dismiss 
the music. With a bit of luck though, 
you'll benefit from both. @ 
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. . . Short ideas repeated 


Massage the brain... 
Robert Ashley, 1979 


